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The Decorator and furnisher. 



[February, 1883. 



POTTERY AND PORCELAIN PAIJMTING. 



Translated for The Decorator an'd Forxisher from 
Jievue lea Arls Decoratifs. 



What shall I paint? is the first question asked by the 
tyro. To this the answer is : Let the first essays be made in 
monochrome, on the glaze ; that is to say, with one color 
heightened by one or two others. Photographs of casts on 
bas-reliefs afford good copies for this purpose. There are also 
now photographs of flowers to be obtained at many of the best 
photographer's, which are eminently suitable for the beginner's 
first lessons. 

Shall I have a background, or shall I paint on a white 
surface ? is the next inquiry. Backgrounds soften or tone 
down the colors, while a white ground gives force to the sub- 
ject simply by heightening its colors by contrast; therefore, 
if a background is desired, paint the subject the more forcibly, 
in order to overcome the softening effect of the ground ; if a 
white ground, let the treatment of the subject be soft and 
light, or the work will lack that delicate harmony so much 
appreciated by all lovers of true art. Good colors for this pur- 
pose (monochrome) are red shaded with Brunswick or choco- 
late browns, or Vandyke shaded with German brown. Any of 
the colors which will shade themselves are suitable, but the 
learner is recommended to confine himself in his earlier efforts 
to red and brown, those colors, as before mentioned, being 
more easily used .than some others. 

Having worked in monochrome, the student may begin, by 
slow degrees, to introduce himself to colors by carefully using 
such as are complementary to each other. By pursuing such a 
course, he will soon find out which colors will harmonize when 
used together ; and having done so, he will be instinctively led 
in like manner to place side by side in a subject only such as 
will produce harmonious results. For instance, he will natur- 
ally place in a group of flowers the purple-blue com flower 
next to the glowing buttercup, if he wishes to heighten either, 
or the delicate blue of the forget-me-not with the pale orange 
of the ear of barley. The result will then be a work of art, 
instead of a crude copy. 

Although the complementary colors are generally known, 
it may be as well to repeat them for reference : > 

Red, complement Green. 



Yellow, 


Violet. 


Blue, 


Orange. 


Violet, " 


Pale Yellow 


Orange, " 


Blue. 


Green, " 


. Red. 


Indigo-blue, " 


Ochre. 


Black, " 


White. 



This is the natural order of the solar spectrum. All com- 
plementary colors agree, being of the order of nature. It 
should be borne in mind that the rule as to the primary colors 
and their immediate complements holds good to the remotest 
tints, just as positive red may stand by a positive green. It 
should always be remembered that a color standing by itself, 
and the same color placed by another, have a totally different 
appearance, and this difference must always be judged of and 
allowed for. For instance, as already stated, ^red^is always 
heightened by being 
placed next to green, 
and green leaves are 
always intensified by 
warm backgrounds 
of a rosy or red- 
dish hue. Every one 
will have noticed how 
a red poppy stands 
out by contrast with 
the surrounding 
green of the corn- 
field. These are the 
little things which au 
ordinary observer 
does not notice in a 
sieductive little pic- 
ture, but they are the 
things which give it 
the charms he ac- 
knowledges but may 
not understand, and 
frequently gives rise 
to the expression one 
hears so often at a- 
picture gallery, 
" What a charming 
little picture ! yet 
there's nothing in it 
at aU 1 " 

With aU this, 
however,' the reader 
must bear in mind 
that all colors in na- 
ture are modified and 
softened by the all- 
pervading gray of the 

atmosphere. Gray, tberefcjre, may be used with everything, 
but, as in nature, it should give both tone to, and take tone 
from, the colf)rs vfhich it modifies. Tlius, for the ox-eye 
daisy, pearly gray should be used ; for tlie rose, a pink gray, 
and for tlie distant landscape, a blue gray. These broken 
tints for ])rimitive colors (Containing gray are Ihe shadow 
colors of ceramic art. 

SKETCHING THE OUTLINE. 

There are three modes of producing the outline of the 
subject upon the china. The first which will be mentioned is 
that ordinarily employed by ceramic artists at manufactories, 
known by the term "sketching in." The sketching material 
may be the ordinary Indian ink of our water-color box, or 



smoke, which is simply carbon collected on any spare tile, 
plate, or saucer by holding it over a candle. These are both 
technically known as "sketch." The writer prefers smoke, as 
Indian ink is sometimes anything but pure, and consequently 
does not entirely burn away in the kiln, wliich smoke certainly 
will do. Smoke must be used with turpentine, Indian ink with 
water; a fine camel's-hair pencil is necessary. The subject 
should be sketched carefully and lightly, for, if too much 
sketch is used, its depth will mislead the artist when painting 
over it. Another very simple and handy material to use for 
sketching is lithographic chalk, wliich will mark well even on 
the smooth surface of the glazed ware. As it is greasy, and 
soils the fingers, it is better used in a crayon-holder. Care 
must be taken not to press too hard upon the china with it, as, 
being brittle, it will 
break easily. If the 
subject is to be 
painted upon a ground 
of some dark color 
previously fixed, of 
course light-colored 
chalk must be used. 
It is obvious that, 
with this mode, a pre- 
vious knowledge of 
drawing is necessar}', 
and it is decidedly the 
best when a subject of 
some freedom is in 
hand, such as flowers 
or landscape; but 
when particular work, 
or complicated orna- 
mental lines are de- 
sired, or when the 
same design has to be 
repeated on a plate or 
other article more 
than once, such a 
mode is superceded 
by that known as 
tracing. 

There are several 
modes of accomolish- 
ing this ; one, how- 
ever, will be sufficient 
to indicate the general 
idea, and the student 

probably will develop it for himself, according to the ex 
igencies of particular cases. Buy or make some transfering 
paper— common (not ceramic) rose-pink rubbed on paper, care- 
fully dusting off the superfluous pink — or some crayon, nibbed 
all over paper and made level with the fingers, will answer the 
purpose. Rub lightl}' over the surface of the article to receive 
the tracing a soft pad of linen rag, on which is a very little 
turpentine, with perhaps just a drop or two of fat oil in it, 
unless the turpentine itself is a little fat, which is mostly the 
case after it has been kept a little while. This leaves an 
almost imperceptible film, which must dry before the tracing 
is applied. Now place the transfering paper with its colored 
side downward on the ware, it is best to secure it with bits 
of gum paper, (ends of postage stamps answer well), put 



NOVELTIES IN SMALL THINGS. 
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the drawing pliotograph or tracing of citlier on the top of 
it, and with a fine pointed style go over the whole of the 
outline, being careful not to press heavily — nor place the 
fingers heavily on it, as finger marks will show — now re- 
move both papers together, and the outlines will be seen on 
the ware. Care must be taken not to go over the same place 
twice, or double lines will be the result, good tracing, liow- 
ever, is only a matter of a little practice. 

The Ewer and Oval Dish sliown upon this page are 
examples of the rare and costly work in faience disposed of at 
the recent Hamilton sale. These two pieces, with fluted 
border, are of French faience with birds and flowers in 
colors on a black ground. The two vere sold for $1,050. 



Grown people have their toys as well as the children. 
The cellaret is an article with which fancy makes great sport. 
Last year the liqueur was contained in the hump of a camel or 
the castle resting on the elephant's back, now other devices are 
resorted to. A young Bacchus with a couple of barrels is 
seated on a Newfoundland dog, a Chinaman is conjuring 
with mugs as they are suspended from the sails of a 
galley, while the last novelty from Bohemia is a glass jug 
in the form of a duck, with a silver head, surrounded by 
a brood of ducklings to serve as liqueur glasses. Other 
necessaries for the table are quite as peculiar ; there 

are salt-cellars in the 
shape of paper boats, 
with sculls for spoons, 
and of tubs across 
which a huge spider 
has spun his web ; a 
policeman's bull's eye 
is chosen for a pepper- 
box, and an owl 
stands sentry on the 
knife-rest. As for 
trinkets, whether in 
Hall-marked gold set 
with precious stones, 
in silver-gilt or imita- 
tion all through, the 
favorite devices are 
of the most eccentric 
description, and in- 
clude besides animals, 
birds and insects of 
every sort, small gro- 
tesque figures, granny 
bonnets in filigree, 
enamelled parasols, 
rockets, whips and 
oars, Moscattes, tam- 
bourines made of 
mother-of-pearl, an- 
. tique medals— real and 
false— horse-shoes for 
pins and brooches and 
for sleeve-links, mush- 
rooms, kidney beans, 
among a host of other things ; the last novelty in 
solitaires being a plain gold button covered with white 
enamel to imitate linen, a very simple and unassuming 
stud. Articles in leather are embossed in higM relief with 
a variety of curious subjects. The Greenaway children 
are as plentiful as ever, the prettiest being in pale tints 
on pure white Morocco. Funny old-fashioned figures of 
an elder generation illuminate rough crocodile leather, 
while another kind of leather, professing to be a boar- 
hide, displays the hairy head of the tusked creature itself, 
while canvas cases for smokers have cigars or cigarettes 
upon them. These come from Vienna, as well as the knick- 
knacks for the library and drawing-room table in velvet, 
with large embossed fiowers in colored satin, mostly roses, 
water lilies, and sunflowers, and the photograph frames 
and album-covers in olive wood with a silver horseshoe 
for luck in one corner. The iron paper-weights are no 
longer restricted to cats and small birds ; the various breeds 
of dogs are admirably represented, likewise cocks and hens, 
and groups of all sorts are modelled in nickel silver for the 
same purpose. I have seen pretty inexpensive blotting-books 
bound in cloth, with a couple of envelopes figured upon them, 
the lappet of one being left loose to make them look more 
natural. Very tasteful are the work-baskets with their trim- 
ming of plush and crewels, those in the shape of a skiff, for 
knitting, especially. Work-boxes are made like flower-pots 
and jardinieres, with artificial plants growing on their mossy 
tops. Not content with plants, flowers, and shrubs of all kinds 
for house decorations, imitation bulbs in full blossom are now 
made to fill the hyacinth glasses. What would a Dutch fan- 
cier say to such a desecration of his favorite hobby ? 

Confectioners use plush baby bonnets and small masculine 
silk hats as bonbon boxes, as well as charmingly-made muslin 
caps, that will make pretty head-dresses for the morning when 
once their sugared contents are eaten up. Fans are highly 
ornamented with flowers, made up entirely of rare feathers, or 
assume the form of a gigantic leaf or flower in plush. For the 
former tortoise-shell mountings are in great request, especially 
the blonde sort, of Avhich pins for the hair are fashioned, often 
rendered costly not only by incrustations of silver and gold, 
but by being set with brilliants, la mode of to-day recognizing 
no barrier to its extravagance. — Warehouseman and Drapers 
Journal. 

The Ceiling of the New Eden Theatre, Paiis, painted 
by M. Clairin, constitutes a bold innovation in theatrical 
decoration. The young and brilliant artist, instead of con- 
forming to the antiquated tradition that insists upon the 
reproduction of little else in the dome of a theatre but 
classic or mythological figures, i)referred to paint on that 
of the Eden, vaulting clowns, horses in motion, types of 
pantomime and equestrians dashing through paper-covered 
lioops before the eyes of a throng of excited spectators, 
among whom one can especially note, in the midst of other 
notable Parisians, Mile. Sophie Croizette and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. The general effect of this remarkable ceiling, exe- 
cuted with great intensity of light, creates an impression 
of uproarious merriment. It is at once pretty and amus- 
ing to look at. From the level of the boxes and balcony 
chairs, the hall assumes to the astonished public gaze, 
proportions truly incredible. On whatever side you bring 
your opera glass to bear, the space seems unending, 
owing to three foyers of the theatre, the immense mirrors of 
which, twenty to twenty-five feet high, flash back and forth 
their reflections and suppress every Une of visual intersection. 



